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OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 


THE  following  results  of  study  of  the  question  of 
old-age  insurance   for  the  late  Conference  at 
Shrewsbury  may  serve  as  a  contribution  towards 
the  further  elucidation  of  a  very  difficult  problem, 

A  fundamental  question  meets  us  at  the  outset. 
Do  we  propose  simply  to  encourage  thrift*  on  a  larger 
scale?  Or  is  it  our  object  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem 
of  poverty  in  old  age  ?  If  the  former,  we  may  confine 
our  attention  to  the  great  friendly  societies;  if  the  latter, 
then  State  interposition  in  some  form  becomes  inevitable. 

Even  in  the  latter  case  a  State  scheme  is  not 
inconsistent  and  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  action 
on  the  part  of  the  friendly  societies. 

Any  action,  however,  of  the  friendly  societies  is 
practically  limited  to  the  great  Orders,  such  as  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters,  as 
w^ell  as  to  what  may  be  called  the  aristocracyf  of  the 
working  class.  For  none  but  the  great  Orders,  with 
their  large  membership  and  large  accumulated  funds, 


*  For  a  statement  of  the  accumulated  funds,  and  of  the  Income 
and  Expenditure,  of  Benefit  Societies,  see  Appendix  A. 

t  In  his  evidence  before  the  Labour  Commission  (Q.  1,327)  Mr. 
Brabrook  puts  the  average  contribution  of  members  in  the  affiliated 
Orders  at  31s.  per  annum,  of  members  in  the  Independent  Societies  at 
(say)  20s.  per  annum — a  fact  which  in  his  opinion  shows  that  'the 
Independent  Societies  belong  to  a  rather  lower  stratum  in  wage-earning 
power  of  the  population.' 
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are  in  a  position  to  give  that  guarantee  of  future 
solvency  which  is  indispensable  for  the  business  of 
deferred  annuities.* 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  object  that,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  Superannuation  tables 
have  been  hitherto  a  dead  letter. f  Times  have  altered, 
and  the  Manchester  Unity  have  marched  with  the  times. 
In  this  behalf  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  weighty 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Brabrook  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Labour  Commission.  Referring  to  the 
average  contribution  (31s.  per  annum)  of  members  of 
the  affiliated  Orders,  he  says:  (Q.  1,327)  I  suppose 
that  the  class  who  belong  to  the  affiliated  Orders  are  a 
class  to  which  the  upper  25  per  cent,  of  the  working  class 
belong  who  earn  30s.  a  week  or  more.  Therefore  we 
might  estimate  it  as  something  like  a  week's  pay  which 
they  pay  to  their  friendly  societies  for  sickness  and 
death.  It  does  seem  to  me,  looked  at  in  that  light,  that 
there  would  be  room  for  the  ordinary  member  of  an  affi- 
liated Order  to  pay  (say)  another  week's  pay,  in  order  to 
get  himself  a  pension  in  his  old  age.    I  do  not  think 


*  The  business  of  granting  deferred  annuities  is  the  only  depart- 
ment of  the  business  of  Friendly  Societies  for  which  the  certificate  of  a 
qualified  Actuary  is  required  as  a  condition  of  Registration.  "  No 
society  assuring  to  any  member  a  certain  annuity  shall  be  entitled  to 
registry,  unless  the  Tables  of  contributions  for  such  assurance,  certified 
by  the  Actuary  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
debt,  or  by  some  Actuary,  approved  by  the  Treasury,  who  has  exercised 
the  profession  of  actuary  for  at  least  five  years,  be  sent  to  the  Registrar 
with  the  application  for  registry." — [38  and  39  Vict,  c.  60.,  s.  11  (5).] 

t  Out  of  the  769,503  contributing  members  of  the  Order  of 
Oddfellows  on  the  ist  of  January  of  this  year,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  apparently  have  subscribed  for  a  deferred  annuity  under  the  then 
existing  Tables, 
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that  one  week's  pay  is  really  the  extreme  measure  of 
what  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  to  provide  for  the 
future.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  that  point  of  view, 
it  makes  it  very  practical  for  the  friendly  societies,  if 
they  will  only  take  up  the  question  earnestly,  and  really 
mean  to  do  it,  to  require  their  members  to  save  a  little 
more  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  old  age.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  great  fault  of  the  friendly  society  system 
at  present  is  the  attempt  to  provide  for  old  age  by  a 
kind  of  subterfuge,  calling  it  reduced  sick  pay,  and  pay 
for  infirmity,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  instead  of  which 
their  proper  course  would  be  to  say  .  .  .  '  That  is 
not  the  thing  which  we  are  providing  for.  If  you  want 
to  provide  for  that,  you  must  pay  for  it  by  a  separate 
contribution,  and  you  must  pay  for  it  to  a  pension  fund, 
and  not  the  sick  fund.'  " 

What  adds  force  to  Mr.  Brabrook's  contention  is  the 
fact  that,  under  the  recent  Free  Education  Act,  parents 
are  relieved  from  the  payment  of  school  fees — a  boon 
which  will  lose  half  its  effect  if  it  be  not  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  habits  of  thrift. 

Thus  the  solution  of  the  friendly  society  part  of 
the  question  touches  only  the  fringe*  of  the  general 
question  of  old-age  poverty,  leaving  untouched  the 


Though  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Registrar  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  (roughly  estimated)  seven  million  working  men,  representing 
the  industrial  male  population  of  the  country,  are  members  in  one  shape  or 
another  of  a  Friendly  Society  or  Trade  Union,  providing  by  their  own 
exertions  for  sickness  and  for  funeral  expenses  at  death,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  amongst  this  large  thrifty  class,  provision  for  old 
age  is  almost  non-existent. — (Evidence  before  Labour  Commission, 
— Q-  133^0 
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prospects  in  old  age  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  working 
people  and  of  the  population  generally.* 

So  far  as  the  friendly  societies  are  concerned, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  compulsion  or  of  State  controlf 
would  be  scouted.  State  help,  however,  in  the  form  of 
further  legislative  facilities,  or  in  the  form  of  the  grant 
of  a  rate  of  interest  somewhat  higher  than  that  paid  to 
the  public  creditor,  would  be  welcomed. 


*  "  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  classes  who  become 
paupers  would  avail  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  proposed  scheme 
(that  of  the  National  Providence  League,  1891),  so  long  as  out-door 
relief  is  (as  at  present)  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception.  They  naturally 
feel  confident  of  obtaining  out-door  relief  in  sickness  and  old  age.  Why, 
then,  should  they  contribute  any  portion  of  their  earnings  in  order  to 
obtain  half-a-crown  a  week  from  the  State  if  they  should  live  after  65, 
when  they  believe  they  will  get  about  the  same  amount  without  con- 
tributing anything?" — (Reply  of  the  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians, 
August,  1 89 1.) 

t  "  Leading  men  in  connection  with  friendly  societies  have 
expressed  opinions  strongly  adverse  to  the  acceptance  of  any  scheme 
involving  State  aid  to  the  societies,  upon  the  intelligible  ground  that  State 
aid  necessarily  implies  State  control  and  State  interference.  This  has 
been  forcibly  put  both  by  Mr.  Campkin,  the  retiring  Grand  Master  of 
the  Manchester  Unity,  and  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Radley,  the  retiring  High  Chief 
Ranger  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters." — (Report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar  for  1891,  page  27). 

Another  difficulty  is  put  by  a  writer  in  the  Oddfellows'  Magazine: 
Whether  the  Government  will  be  content  to  pay  their  portion  of  the 
pension  without  ascertaining  that  the  society  can  fulfil  its  part  of  the 
contract  is  a  question  for  statesmen  to  decide  ....  If  no 
guarantee  is  sought,  and  any  society  fails  to  carry  out  its  promise,  the 
member  would  probably  look  to  the  State  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
He  could  say  with  justice  '  By  you  having  led  me  to  rely  on  this  form 
of  insurance  against  old  age,  you  have  prevented  me  going  direct  to  the 
State,  and  I  should  not  be  left  in  a  worse  position  than  those  who 
insured  in  the  Post  Office.'  How  the  State  can  obtain  a  guarantee  on 
this  portion  of  friendly  society  operations  without  also  supervising  the 
remainder  we  do  not  at  present  see." 
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Tables*  for  superannuation  benefits  at  age  65,  on 
a  returnable  and  a  non-returnable  scale,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  actuary  of  the  Manchester  Unity  (Mr. 
Reuben  Watson),  and  were  formally  adopted  by  the 
late  A  ]\I.C.  at  Derby.  The  Foresters  (the  other  great 
Order)  are  taking  like  action. 

It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  a  new  impetus 
will  henceforth  be  given  to  the  subject  of  old-age  insur- 
ance by  the  action  of  the  great  Orders,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  present  Chief  Registrar,  "give 
evidence  of  increased  popularity,"  or,  as  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Ludlow,  has  put  it,  "are  going  ahead  wonderfully." 
Mr.  Brabrook,  indeed,  in  his  report  testifies  "how 
earnestly  the  affiliated  Orders  in  general  are  setting 
themselves  to  remedy  any  latent  defects  in  their  organi- 
sation. It  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  legislature  and 
the  public  to  find  that  these  bodies  may  be  trusted,  in 
their  own  interest  and  of  their  own  accord,  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary,  upon  the  necessity  being 
made  clear  to  them."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  the  difficulties  in  the  way  (of  provision  for  old  age  by 
way  of  pension)  are  more  financial  and  practical  than 
otherwise.  Let  it  be  once  ascertained  precisely  what 
provision  ought  to  be  made,  and  precisely  what  it  will 

Under  the  new  Tables,  the  rate  of  contribution  for  a  pension  of 
a  year,  or  five  shiUings  a  week,  to  begin  at  age  65  (contributions 
for  sickness,  funerals,  and  superannuation,  and  also  all  sick  benefits 
ceasing  at  that  age),  is  as  follows  : — 

Taking  as  a  sample  age  20  as  the  initial  age  for  beginning  to  con= 
tribute  for  such  a  pension,  the  weekly  contributions  is,  on  the  returnable 
scale,  IS.  5d.,  and  on  the  non-returnable  scale,  is.  o|-d.  This  is 
exclusive  of  management  or  other  expenses. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  permissive  admission  to  the  benefits 
of  superannuation  of  members  whose  age  does  not  exceed  50  years. 
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cost,  and  the  good  sense  and  foresight  of  the  great 
body  of  working  men.  may  be  trusted  to  devise  means 
for  raising  the  necessary  funds  by  their  own  exertions." 
— (Report  for  i8gi,  pp.  22  and  24.) 

Since  1875,  when  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  was 
passed,  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  passed  over  the 
societies.  It  ought  to  be  part  of  the  work  of  the  new 
Parliament  to  carry  legislation  further  on  the  lines  of 
the  Act  of  1875,  to  do  ^^at  can  properly  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  strengthening  by  legislative  provisions 
the  position  of  these  admirable  societies. 

It  is,  however,  essential  to  their  financial  stability 
that  friendly  societies  should  distinguish  between  casual 
and  chronic  sickness,  between  the  sickness  which  may 
befall  any  man  in  the  heyday  of  his  life  and  that  which 
niiLst  come  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  when  the  night 
cometh  and  no  man  can  work."  For  in  friendly  society 
parlance  sickness  means  incapacity  for  work,  '  old  age ' 
is  defined  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  as  '  any  age 
after  50,'  and  the  sickness  of  old  age  is  of  course 
chronic  incapacity  for  work.  Thus  ability  to  work  is 
an  essential  factor  in  all  friendly  society  calculations. 
And  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  every  friendly  society  which 
would  avoid  financial  shipwreck  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  sickness  properly  so  called  and 
that  which  is  only  another  name  for  old  age,  and  for 
the  poverty  which  accompanies  old  age;  to  establish, 
in  fact,  separate  tables  of  contribution  for  sickness  and 
for  old  age. 

This  point,  in  view  of  the  large  apparent 
deficiencies  shown  by  the  valuations  of  the  Friendly 
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Societies,  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  the  following  remarks  made  by  an 
expert  in  such  matters,  the  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson. 
He  says  :  "Deficiencies  are  largely  caused  by  the  heavy 
liabilities  undertaken  by  Societies  on  account  of  the 
disability  of  old  age,  which  ought  not  to  be  included 
under  the  head  of  sickness  benefits.  The  continuous 
or  '  permanent '  sick  pay  granted  to  aged  members, 
nine-tenths  of  it,  takes  the  form  of  an  annuity  or  old- 
age  pension,  for  which  those  members  have  never 
subscribed,  and  for  which  the  society  cannot  legally  be 
made  liable.  Sickness  benefits  only  cover  the  loss  of 
wages  arising  from  specific  sickness,  and  not  that 
arising  from  senile  decay  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
deficiencies  in  friendly  society  finance  has  been 
caused  by  societies  having  taken  upon  themselves 
liabilities  outside  their  original  purposes,  and  not 
provided  for  in  the  scales  of  contributions  that  up  to 
the  present  have  been  in  use.  This  point  has  been 
greatly  overlooked,  and  should  be  strongly  enforced. 
The  Chief  Registrar,  in  a  magazine  article  which 
appeared  some  years  ago,  lays  it  down  in  unmistake- 
able  terms.  '  The  primary  business  of  a  friendly 
society,'  writes  Mr.  Brabrook,  '  is  to  provide  against 
the  loss  of  income  arising  from  an  attack  of  illness 
which  prevents  a  member  from  earning  his  living, 
and  to  help  his  wife  and  children  while  their  bread- 
winner is  unable  to  provide  for  them.  The  providing 
relief  in  old  age,  after  the  man  has  ceased  to  be  able 
to  work,  and  when  the  relief  required  must  take  the 
form  of  a  pension,  is  a  wholly  different  thing  . 
Hitherto  many  societies  have  failed  to  fulfil  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  in  this  respect,  and  have 
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promised  themselves  not  merely  sick  pay  during 
working  life,  but  a  continuance  of  it  to  the  end  of 
life.'  It  follows  (Mr.  Wilkinson  goes  on  to  say)  that 
the  road  to  actuarial  solvency  is  by  way  of  sickness 
benefits  till  the  period  of  old  age  is  reached,  say  65, 
and  then  a  superannuation  or  pension  allowance  for 
the  remainder  of  life.  One  means  of  bringing  about 
this  highly  desirable  reform  would  be  the  enactment 
of  an  additional  clause  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1875,  to  the  effect  that  sickness  insurance  contracts 
should  be  terminable  at  65  years  of  age. 
Provision  for  old  age  would  consequently  be  provided 
for  separately,  either  by  way  of  insurance,  or  '  a  more 
kindly,  generous,  and  considerate  treatment  of  the 
destitute  aged,'  under  a  reformed,  or  new  Poor  Law. 
And  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  larger  affiliated 
bodies  have  seriously  taken  in  hand  a  separate 
provision  for  the  old  age  of  their  members,  have 
adopted  scales  in  which  a  return  of  premiums  is 
made  in  the  event  of  the  beneficiary  dying  before 
the  premium  age  is  reached,  and  otherwise  sought 
to  popularise  such  a  provision  with  their  members."* 

Three  principal  proposals  have  been  put  forward 
for  the  solution  of  the  question  of  old-age  insurance,'!' 
apart  from  the   friendly  societies ;    that  is   to  say, 


*  Manchester  Guardian,  nth  October,  1892. 

t  Light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  foreign  systems  of  insurance 
against  old  age,  such  as  those  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Denmark. 
The  Danish  system  is  perhaps  the  most  promising  experiment.  An 
axcount  of  the  Danish  law  (which  came  into  force  on  the  ist  July, 
1891,)  is  given  in  a  Report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  CommerciaUnumber 
22  (1891)." 
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those  made  by  Canon  Blackley,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

Canon  Blackley  proposes  a  compulsory  pay- 
ment of  ^lo  by  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes 
between  the  ages  i8  and  21,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
wage  earning  class  eight  shillings  a  week  during  sick- 
ness and  four  shillings  a  week  superannuation  pay  after 
the  age  of  70.  This  scheme  has  been  investigated  and 
condemned  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  two  grounds ;  first,  because  of  the  inadmissibility  of 
the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  mixing  up  of  sick  pay  with  old-age 
insurance. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  a  voluntary  pay- 
ment by  males  of  ^5  before  age  25,  and  thereafter  an 
annual  payment  of  ^i,  for  forty  years,  until  age  65,  at 
which  time  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  shall  become  pay- 
able. The  scheme  recognises  the  principle  of  return- 
ability  in  the  event  of  death  before  65. 

Before  any  such  scheme  can  be  considered, 
there  is  a  preliminary  question  to  be  answered — Can  a 
young  man  or  woman  before  age  2  5  lay  down  a  sum  of 
£^  ?  And  if  he  or  she  can,  will  they?  Furthermore,  if 
they  can  and  will,  can  they  be  expected  to  pay  a  sum  of 
£1  per  annum  continuously,  without  break,  for  40  years, 
in  order  to  attain  a  remote  benefit,  which  they  may 
never  enjoy,  resting  as  it  does  upon  a  contingency 
which,  in  their  eyes,  will  never  happen  ?  The  Grand 
Master  at  the  recent  Derby  A.M.C.  said:  ''To  my 
mind  the  difficulty  is  to  induce  young  men  of,  say,  1 8 
to  25  years  of  age  to  contribute  for  a  benefit  so  long 
deferred  (40  years),  and  one  they  may  never  live  to 
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enjoy,  and  also  bearing  In  mind'*  (though  this  objection 

does  not  apply  to  the  scheme  under  consideration) 
that  in  case  of  death  before  the  annuity  age  is  reached 
the  whole  of  the  contributions  paid  to  secure  this  benefit 
would  be  forfeited."  And  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Provident 
Insurance,  said:  I  do  not  myself  believe,  although 
praiseworthy  efforts  are  made  for  the  purpose  at  present 
by  some  of  the  large  societies,  that  deferred  annuities 
will  ever  be  largely  assured  for  by  the  working  class ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  whilst  death  is  a  certainty 
and  sickness  is  virtually  a  certainty,  the  reaching  of  a 
given  age  is  a  mere  contingency ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  cannot  in  reason  compel  people  to  insure  for  a 
contingency."  And  at  the  Shrewsbury  Conference  the 
other  day  one  of  the  Oddfellows  present  said,  Nothing 
would  induce  me,  if  a  young  man  of  20,  to  subscribe  for 
a  deferred  annuity  at  65." 

Besides,  we  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  insurance  against  old  age  is  the  first  claim,  the 
paramount  duty,  for  a  working  man.  He  has  other 
claims  upon  him  at  the  outset  of  life  not  less  pressing, 
not  less  worthy  of  his  recognition — not  only  provision 
against  sickness  and  death,  but  also  subscription  to  a 
widow  and  orphan  fund;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  train  up  his 
his  children  in  habits  of  thrift,  subscription  also  on  their 
behalf  to  the  juvenile  branch  of  his  society.  These 
auxiliary  objects,  as  they  are  termed,  ought  surely  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  possibilities  of 
insurance  against  old  age. 

This  argument,  however,  applies  only  to  members 
of  the  great  friendly  societies.     There  remains  the 


mass  of  labourers*  and  the  poor  generally,  whose 
history  in  old  age  is  told  in  the  following  startling  and 
deplorable"  statistical  facts: — (a)  About  one-half  of 
those  who  live  to  be  20  live  also  to  be  65.  (d)  Paupers 
in  England  and  Wales  under  60  years  of  age  are  4'6  of 
the  population  under  60 ;  whilst  paupers  over  65  years 
of  age  are  25  per  cent  of  the  population  over  65. 
{c)  Thus  one  in  four  of  the  population  over  65  is  **  at 
least  in  a  condition  of  deplorable  poverty,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  poverty  being  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
caused  by  old  age."'|' 

These  statistical  facts,  deduced  by  Mr.  C.  Booth, 
bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  his  scheme,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  man  and  woman  of  and  after  the 
age  of  65  is  to  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State, 
without  any  previous  contribution  or  condition,  a  pension 
of  five  shillings  a  week.  This  scheme,  after  taking  into 
account  the  discontinuance  of  poor  relief  after  age  65, 
would  involve  an  estimated  nett  charge  upon  the 
National  Exchequer  of  about  fourteen  millions  a  year,  an 


*  In  his  book  on  T/ie  State  and  Pensions  in  Old  Age,  Mr.  Spender 
gives  the  following  account,  on  the  authority  of  a  Somersetshire  clergy- 
man, of  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a  married  labourer  with  five  children 
and  ten  shillings  a  week  wage.  The  wife,  '  a  woman  of  exceptional 
intelligence,  makes  up  her  account  as  follows  : — "  Seven  loaves  at  6d., 
3s,  6d.  ;  i  lb.  of  butter,  6d.  ;  tea,  4d.  ;  oil,  2d. ;  firing,  is.  6d. ;  cheese, 
IS. ;  meat,  is.  lod. — total,  8s.  lod.  The  cottage  is  rent-free,  and 
potatoes  she  gets  from  her  garden,  and  from  a  potato  ground  let  by  a 
farmer  at  is.  a  yard,  manured  and  tilled  and  ready  to  receive  the  seed. 
She  gets  a  little  more  money  towards  children's  clothing,  &c.,  by  working 
in  the  fields  ;  but  she  adds,  '  'tis  impossible  to  pay  one's  way  and  clothe 
a  family  and  save  anything  besides  ;  and  'tis  hard  to  have  nothing  but 
the  workhouse  when  one  gets  old.  The  same  story  (Mr.  Spender 
adds)  might  be  told  of  thousands  of  agricultural  labourers." 

t  Spender's  State  and  Pensions  in  Old  Age, — p.  71. 
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expenditure  which  might  be  reduced  by  two  limitations 
— one,  on  the  score  of  economy,  by  restriction  to  such 
persons  as  should  not  at  age  65  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  income  of  ^25  a  year ;  the  other,  on  the  score  of 
providence,  by  restrictions  to  such  persons  as  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  65  had  not  for  the  last  ten  years  been  in 
receipt  of  poor  relief. 

One's  first  impulse  is  to  scout  such  a  proposal 
as  visionary  and  preposterous.  But  on  second  thoughts 
experts  come  more  and  more  to  give  it  a  respectful 
hearing.  It  is  not  at  present  a  question  of  practical 
politics.  Nor  will  it  ever  become  so,  unless  backed  by 
a  wave  of  public  opinion.  If,  however,  the  public 
conscience,  if  the  imagination  of  the  people,  should 
happen  (as  well  may  be)  to  be  aroused,  to  be  taken  hold 
of,  by  the  startling  and  deplorable"  discovery  of  the 
close  and  in  many  cases  inevitable  connection  between 
old  age  and  poverty,  by  the  fact  that  an  industrious 
labourer  may,  notwithstanding  a  lifetime  passed  in 
honest  labour,  through  no  fault  of  his  own  have  no 
prospect  before  him  for  the  evening  of  his  days  but  the 
parish  workhouse — then  public  opinion  may  assert  itself, 
as  public  opinion  asserted  itself  sixty  years  ago  in  a 
peremptory  demand  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  Mr. 
Booth's  plan  will  have  come  within  measurable  distance 
of  actual  adoption. 

Such  a  plan,  or  such  plan,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  further  discussion  may  suggest,  would  probably 
not  affect  wages,  nor  even  thrift— not  wages,  because 
before  age  65  the  wage-earning  power  has  long  been  on 
the  wane ;  nor  the  habit  of  thrift,  because,  whilst  five 
shillings  a  week  might  keep  industrious  old  people  out 
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of  the  workhouse,  there  would  be  left  an  ample  margin 
for  exertion  for  the  purpose  of  securing  comfort,  and 
thus  the  certainty  of  a  minimum  provision  might  even 
be  an  incentive  to  greater  thrift. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  should 
study  certain  returns  recently  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Burt's  return  of  1890, 
giving  the  number  of  persons  of  60  years  of  age  and 
upwards  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief,  whether  indoor  or 
outdoor,  on  a  given  day  in  the  year  ;  Lord  Lymington's 
return  of  1891,  giving  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
workhouses  of  England  and  Wales  on  31st  March,  1891, 
who,  having  been  members  of  a  benefit  society,  had 
then  from  any  cause  ceased  to  be  members  ;  the  report 
of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1891, 
with  reference,  in  particular,  to  the  non-compliance  on 
the  part  of  friendly  societies  with  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  annual  and  quinquennial  returns  and  valuations ; 
and  (in  view  of  recent  disclosures)  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's 
return  of  1892  of  building  societies  which  have  ceased 
to  exist,  and  of  the  causes  thereof. 

Of  these  building  societies,  out  of  a  total  of 
1,237  many  as  1,121,  or  90  per  cent,  have  from  one 
cause  or  another  (other  than  cases  of  union  with  or 
transfer  to  other  societies)  ceased  to  exist,  between  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1874  and  the  2nd  of  June,  1892. 

The  number  of  paupers  (including  females)  in 
workhouses  of  England  and  Wales  on  31st  March,  1891, 
who,  having  been  members  of  a  benefit  society,  had 
then  from  any  cause  ceased  to  be  members,  was  14,808. 
Of  these,  in  the  case  of  10,215  ^^e  cause  was  "non- 
payment of  contribution,  withdrawal,  or  dismissal;" 
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whilst  in  the  -case  of  4,593  the  cause  was  the  breaking 
up  of  the  society."  Thus  in  nearly  one-third  of  the 
cases  recorded  the  society  had  broken  up;  and  those 
who  had  been  members  of  a  society  for  ten  years  and 
upwards  were  nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
There  were  955  paupers  who  had  been  members  of  a 
society  for  20  and  less  than  30  years.  There  were  as 
many  as  814  paupers  who  had  been  members  for  a 
period  of  30  years  and  upwards. 

These  figures,  which  tell  such  a  lamentable  tale 
of  fruitless  thrift,  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  for 
inquiry  and  further  legislation,  just  as,  from  another 
point  of  view — the  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
Parliamentary  returns  which  are  the  safety-valve  of  the 
societies,  the  neglect  of  which  is  probably  a  prime  cause 
of  these  deplorable  breakdowns, — the  call  for  further 
legislation  seems  to  be  reinforced. 

Upon  this  latter  subject*  the  Chief  Registrar, 
in  his  last  report,  says : — After  every  allowance 
has  been  made  for  unrecorded  dissolutions,  the  number 
of  societies  which  exist,  but  do  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Acts  in  respect  of  annual  returns 
and  valuations,  must  still  be  very  large — much  larger 
than  the  Chief  Registrar  likes  to  see  it.  Not  having 
the  means  of  an  exhaustive  enforcement  of  the  law,  he 
is  forced  to  be  content  with  using  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  induce  the  societies  to  comply  with  it,  and 
prosecuting  or  suspending  and  cancelling  registry  in  as 
many  cases  of  default  as  are  established."  .... 

To  sum  up  the  whole  question,  it  is  an  immense 
gain  that  the  question  of  old-age  insurance  is  now  well 


*  See  Appendix  B, 
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before  the  public.  Public  opinion  is  not  ripe  for  its 
solution.  It  is  a  problem  of  great  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity, touching  the  friendly  societies  on  one  side,  and 
poor-law  administration  on  the  other.  It  is  essentially 
part  of  the  great  labour  problem,  and  involves  the 
determination  of  the  limits  of  State  action.  It  needs 
to  be  further  ventilated,  discussed,  and  threshed  out. 
Like  all  social  questions,  it  is  inherently  a  complex 
question ;  and  the  man  who  sees  just  one  remedy 
for  it  is  virtually  stone-blind.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  any  call  for  heroic  remedies. 
Much  may  be  done  by  individual  effort  and  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  higher  moral  tone,  much 
by  improved  education,  much  by  a  revised  and 
improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  much  by  a 
wisely  ordered  system  of  private  charity,  much  also  by 
a  further  strengthening  (within  proper  limits)  of  friendly 
societies  by  legislation.  The  possibilities,  too,  of  the 
Post-office*  in  the  matter  of  deferred  annuities  are 
still  virgin  ground. 

^'  See  the  important  evidence  before  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Commission  given  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  then  Second  Secretary  to  the 
Post-office.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  late  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  thus  summarised  the  evidence:  Q.  27,990.  I  think 
we  may  gather  from  your  evidence,  which  is  extremely  valuable,  that 
you  decidedly  object  to  the  Government  undertaking  the  manage- 
ment of  insurance  for  sickness;  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  might  advantageously  carry  on  the  business  of  insurance 
for  death,  the  granting  of  deferred  annuities,  and  the  granting  of  endow- 
ments ;  that  for  the  sake  of  developing  the  first  class  of  business  you 
think  that  the  limits  of  amount  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  limit 
for  an  insurance  should  come  down  as  low  as  ^5  ;  that  you  consider 
that  it  should  be  both  possible,  and  desirable,  to  connect  yourselves 
{i.e.  the  Post-office)  so  far  with  Friendly  Societies  as  to  enable  them  to 
use  your  machinery  for  providing  insurance  for  death,  and  insurance 
for  old  age,  through  the  medium  of  the  Government."    Answer,  "  Yes." 

See  also  Mr.  Sutton's  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  National 
Provident  Insurance, — Report,  1885.  Q.  1840. 
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If  the  question  is  asked,  ''What  is  to  be 
done  ?"  a  wise  man  will  perhaps  answer,  in  the  words 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  is  ''  disposed  to  await  the  further  development 
of  public  opinion ;"  or  as  Mr.  Ludlow  (than  whom 
upon  this  subject  there  is  no  higher  authority)  put  it 
in  his  evidence  before  the  same  Committee:  "  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  method  than  that  of  gradual 
improvement  of  the  law  in  every  direction  ;  improve- 
ment of  the  friendly  societies  law,  improvement  of  the 
poor  law,  and  improvement  of  education,  of  everything 
that  can  make  men  better  qualified  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  citizenship ;"  or,  as  his  successor,  Mr. 
Brabrook,  puts  it  in  his  Report,  ''  I  remain  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  providing  for  old 
age  than  by  thrift,  self-denial,  and  forethought  in  youth. 
I  do  not  understand  how  any  plan  for  relieving  the 
working  man  of  that  which  ought  to  be  a  charge  upon 
his  wages  can  be  other  than  a  disadvantage  to  him,  by 
leading  him  to  refrain  from  claiming  and  enforcing  his 
right  to  such  wages  as  will  enable  him  to  meet  the 
charge.  It  is  for  his  Friendly  Society  to  fix  what  he 
ought  to  pay,  and  for  his  Trade  Union  to  see  that  he 
has  the  means  of  paying  it.  It  is  better  for  the  State, 
that  is,  the  general  body  of  taxpayers,  that  he  should 
be  paid  suitable  wages  for  such  service  as  he  renders, 
than  that  it  should  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  wages 
by  doles  of  any  kind." 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  this  matter  of  old 
age  insurance  we  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
First  we  schemed  schemes.  Then  we  began  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  facts.    At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we 


can  see  our  way  at  any  rate  to  certain  limited 
conclusions. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  great  classes  into 
which,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  community  may  be 
divided  ;  those  who  can  and  do  save,  though  more  or 
less  under  a  disadvantage  :  such  as  the  three  or  four 
million  members  of  the  registered  Friendly  Societies 
which  make  Returns,  and  of  Trade  Unions,  and,  in 
particular,  those  14,808  ex-members  of  Friendly 
Societies  who  are  now  in  the  Workhouse  ;  and  those, 
again,  who  cannot  and  therefore  do  not  save  ;  such  as 
the  Dockside  labourers,  and  the  multitudes  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouthy  shift  from  place  to  place,  and 
never  have  any  regular  work. 

The  former  of  these  two  classes  do  not  want  State 
help.    To  the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  is  the  industrious 
Somersetshire  labourer  who,  as  we  have  seen,  just 
manages  to  keep  off  the  rates,  and  keeps  body  and  soul 
together  on  ten  shillings  a  week,  but  '  with  nothing  but 
the  Workhouse  to  look  to  when  he  gets  old.' 

These  two,  or  rather  three,  classes  seem  to  point 
to  corresponding  courses  of  action — in  the  first  case, 
legislation,  so  far  as  further  legislation  may  be  proved 
to  be  required,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  position  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  :  in  the  latter  two  cases,  an 
improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  partly  in  the 
direction  of  remedying  the  abuses  of  out-relief;  and 
partly,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  so  far  as  a  case 
may  be  made  out,  in  discriminating  between  misfortune 
and  improvidence.  Much,  too,  could  be  done  for  the 
industrious  poor  by  charity  rightly  so  called— not  the 
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thoughtless,  heedless,  indiscriminate  charity  which  does 
such  infinite  harm — but  the  careful,  discriminating, 
organised  charity,  of  which  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension 
Fund  affords  an  excellent  example. 

The  old-age  question  is,  after  all,  part  of  the  Labour 
question,  a  question  of  wages,  and  above  all  a  moral 
question,  part  of  the  general  movement  for  the  bettering 
of  the  condition  of  the  toiling  millions  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  question  of  education,  a  question  of  temperance,  a 
question  of  thrift,  a  question  of  the  better  organisation  of 
labour,  a  question  also  perhaps  of  the  land-law.  If  we 
look  back  upon  the  changes,  moral,  material,  industrial, 
of  the  last  forty  years,*  we  are  justified  in  looking  forward 
with  hope  to  the  further  changes  for  good  which,  as 
we  may  believe,  lie  before  us. 

Certain  things  there  are,  at  any  rate,  which  we  see 
our  way  not  to  do.  We  must  do  nothing  to  lower 
wages,  to  weaken  thrift,  to  impair  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law.  We  must  not  tax  the  provident  for  the  sake 
of  the  improvident.  We  must  not  even  tax  the  less 
provident  for  the  sake  of  the  more  provident.  We  must 
not  tax  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  to  provide  for 
the  Dockers.  We  must  not  tax  the  industrious  but  ill- 
paid  labourer  of  Somerset  or  Dorset,  to  help  the 
Oddfellows  and  Foresters.  Least  of  all  must  we 
substitute  a  general  system  of  out-door  for  indoor  relief 
in  old  age,  and  so  strike  at  the  root  of  the  doctrines  of 
1834  upon  which  our  system  of  Poor  Relief  has  been 
built  up. 

Dorfold  Hall,  Nantwich, 

26th  November,  1892* 


*  See  Appendix  C. 
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Appendix  A. 

The  following  account  of  the  accumulated  funds,  and  of 
the  total  income  and  expenditure,  of  Benefit  Societies  is  given 
by  Mr.  Brabrook  in  his  evidence  before  the  Labour  Commission. 

I. — Total  Actually  Invested  Funds  of  Benefit 
Societies. 

"  The  aggregate  of  the  (actually  invested)  funds  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  Societies  from  which  we  have  Returns  was  shown 
in  my  last  Report  to  be    218,374,046." — Q.  1227-1238. 

Of  this  total,  "  the  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  (not  Collecting)  and  Branches  is  21,410,000.  The 
amount  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Collecting  Societies  is 
;f  2,289,000  ;  the  amount  of  funds  belonging  to  other  Societies 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  is  -^^451, 000 ;  the  amount 
belonging  to  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  is  ^£'13, 003, 000; 

the  amount  for  Building  Societies  is  ^50,582,000  

Then  come  Trades  Unions,"  &c. — Q.  1241-2. 

II. — Total  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Friendly 
Societies  proper 

(Including  the  affiliated  Orders,  but  not  including  the  Collecting 
Societies,  nor  any  of  the  various  classes  of  Societies,  such  as 
the  Benevolent  and  Working  Men's  Clubs.) 

"  The  total  of  the  ordinary  Friendly  Societies  and  their 
Branches,  including  the  affiliated  Orders,  but  not  including 
the  Collecting  Societies,  is 


Contributions. 

Other  Receipts. 

Total. 

;f  4,731,000 

^941,000 

5^5,672,000 

Benefits. 

Expenses. 

Saved. 

Total. 

;^4,277,ooo 

^644,000 

£751.000 

^^5,672,000 

— Q.  1321 

Appendix  B. 

Summary  of  the  Report  (for  1891)  of  the  Chief  Registrar, 
as  to  the  Annual  Returns,  and  Quinquennial  Valuations 
required  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


I. — Annual  Returns  for  December,  1889  : — 


Independent  Societies... 
Societies  with  Branches 

Total  number 
on  Register. 

Returns 

Sent  in. 

Failed  to 
be  sent  in. 

10,426 
16,400 

5.144 
12,442 

5.321 
3.958 

26,826 

17.586 

9.279 

II. — Quinquennial  Valuations. 

Independent  Societies. — Out  of  a  total  (omitting  1,056 
'  whose  valuations  may  be  considered  not  due ')  of  9,409 
Societies,  2,882  Societies  only  have  made  the  Statutory 
Returns,  as  against  6,527  Societies,  which  have  failed  to  make 
any  Valuations,  or  any  which  became  due  for  the  period 
betwen  1884  and  1889. 

Societies  with  Branches.— Owi  of  a  total  (omitting  3,275 
Societies  or  Branches  '  whose  valuations  may  be  considered  not 
due ')  of  13,125  Societies  or  Branches,  10,610  .Societies  or 
Branches  only  have  complied  with  the  statutory  requirement ; 
whilst  2,515  Societies  or  Branches  have  failed  so  to  do. 
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III. — Result  of  the  Quinquennial  Valuations. 


Total  number  of 
Valuations. 


Number  of  Valuations  showing 


Surplus. 


Deficiency. 


14,988 


3,122 


11,866 


"  The  estimates  of  surplus  and  deficiency  are  those  made 
by  the  valuers  appointed  by  the  respective  Societies,  and  are 
based  upon  every  variety  of  hypothesis  as  to  the  liability  to 
sickness  and  mortality,  and  the  rate  of  interest." — -(Report  for 
1891,  pp.  9,  10). 

N.B. — These  estimated  deficits  are  so  commonly  mis- 
understood, that  it  seems  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Societies,  and  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  their  financial 
position,  to  quote  the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Frome 
Wilkinson  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  iith  October,  1892. 

The  idea  that  these  Societies  v^ere  commercially  insolvent  to 
to  the  extent  of  this  large  amount  {i.e.,  eight  or  nine  millions)  is 
altogether  incorrect.  The  estimated  deficiency — and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  estimate — is  one  of  realised  (or  cash)  and 
unrealised  assets.  The  valuer  includes  the  prospective 
contributions  of  present  members  down  to  the  death  of  the  last 
of  their  number,  and  the  liability  of  the  present  and  future 
claims  of  those  members,  extending  over  half  a  century  and 
more — not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  commercial  deficit,  of  past 
claims  already  overdue.  Money  cannot  be  said  to  be  'missing' 
before  it  has  ever  been  received  or  issued  from  the  Mint.  .  . 
It  will  be  evident  that  better  earning  powers  of  interest,  a 
small  increase  in  the  rate  of  contributions,  or  diminution  of 
benefits,  would  at  once  lessen  the  total  of  any  estimated 
deficiency,  and  eventually  wipe  it  out." 

This,  too,  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sutton,  the  Government 
Actuary  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  Ofiice  :  "  During  my  nine 
years  at  the  Friendly  Societies'  Office,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
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I  see  now  a  much  better  prospect  in  the  future.  It  is  remark- 
able, in  the  course  of  that  nine  years,  how  a  more  or  less 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  actuarial  matters  has 
become  diffused  among  the  leading  spirits  connected  with  the 
Friendly  Society  system."-— (Report  of  Committee  on  National 
Provident  Insurance,  1885.— Q.  1829.) 

Appendix  C. 

Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  last 
Forty  Years. 

(Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  before  the  Labour  Commission, 
— Q.  1850-1867). 

Professor  Marshall, — I  think  you  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of 
^*  the   working   classes  in   England   for  a 

longer  time  than  anybody  now  alive. 
Might  I  ask  you  to  give  the  Commission  your 
general  impression  as  to  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  during  the  time  of  your  observations  ?  A.  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  changed 
immensely,  but  not  so  much,  I  am  happy  to  say,  as  the  change 
in  public  opinion  on  the  subjects  relating  to  that  class.  I  find 
now  that  boys  and  girls,  almost  fresh  from  school,  are  at  a  point 
of  advancement  in  relation  to  this  question  at  which  in  1848  we 
could  not  bring  grown-up  people  to,  and  were  considered 
heretics  and  revolutionists  for  trying  to  bring  them  to.  I  think 
the  change  in  public  opinion  on  that  subject  has  been 
something  perfectly  marvellous.  I  cannot  express  it 
sufficiently.  The  working  class  also  has  developed  enormously 
in  intellectual  acquirements  and  habits  of  business  and  large- 
ness of  outlook,  though  perhaps  they  have  lost  a  little  of  that 
enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  generous  aspiration  which  I  think 
distinguished  my  working-men  friends  of  the  earlier  days. 
Now  the  black  spots  in  the  country  may,  I  think,  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  In  former  days  it  was  very  nearly  all 
black  with  but  few  white  spots. 
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Take  the  material  side  first,  and  speak  to 
Q.  1857.  the  producing  power  of  the  wages  of 
artizans  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
wages  have  increased  very  considerably  indeed  throughout  the 
country.  As  I  say,  there  are  only  a  few  districts  in  town  or 
country  where  they  are  very  low  indeed.  I  take,  for  instance, 
as  one  instance,  the  very  vast  improvement  of  the  whole  class 
of  riverside  labourers.  I  remember  the  time  when  in  the 
ballast-leading  trade  the  gangs  were  contracted  for  by  the 
publicans,  and  a  sober  man  had  not  the  least  chance.  That 
has  been  all  swept  away.  In  those  days  also  there  was  a 
tremendous  struggle  at  the  dock  gates,  which  was  put  a  stop  to 
within  the  last  few  years  by  the  Dockers'  Union. 

Do  you  think  that  the  material  improve- 
Q.  1861.         ment  has  been  the  more  marked  in  the 

artizan  class  or  in  the  unskilled  labouring 
class  ?  A.  Very  remarkable  in  both,  but  what  is  the  most 
cheering  feature  has  been  the  approximation  between  the  two. 
At  the  time  w^hen  I  first  knew  the  artizans  there  was  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the  labourers,  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  tacit  coalition  in  many  cases  between  the 
employer  and  the  labourer  ;  the  artizan  was  equally  opposed  to 
both.  But  since  then  we  have  seen  the  very  cheering  spectacle 
(I  say  this,  quite  apart  from  any  personal  characterization  of 
individuals)  of  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  trade,  as  it  is 
called,  the  engineers,  coming  forward  in  the  most  manful 
manner  to  lead  the  unskilled  labourers.  Mr.  John  Burns  and 
Mr.  Mann,  for  instance.  I  can  hardly  express  my  sense  of  the 
value  of  that  fact  in  bringing  together  the  different  sections  of 
the  working  classes.  Then  to  go  to  another  instance  of  the 
wearing  away  of  petty  jealousies  ;  the  first  working  man  who 
w^as  ever  a  member  of  a  Royal  Commission,  Mr.  Applegarth, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  was,  I  was  told,  worried  out  of  his 
place  by  sheer  jealousy,  because,  instead  of  the  working  men 
being  proud  of  having  him  on  the  Commission,  they  were  all 
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jealous  of  him;  But  at  the  present  day  the  present  Com- 
mission is  an  instance  of  the  total  disappearance  of  that 
feeling,  and  the  presence  of  so  many  working  men  upon  it 
shows  the  better  view  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  working 
men.  That,  I  think,  you  will  also  see  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  from  year  to  year. 

But  could  you  give  a  further  instance  of 
Q.  1865.         advance  ?    A.  The  workmen  take  a  much 

greater  part  generally  in  all  social 
questions :  you  find  them  everywhere  ;  you  find  them  in  the 
Town  Council,  and  the  London  County  Council,  and  so  forth. 
They  have  risen  and  are  rising  on  every  side  in  the  social  scale. 

Could  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  amuse- 
Q.  1866.  ments  of  the  working  classes  when  you 
first  knew  them  ?  A.  I  can  tell  you  this, 
that  a  vast  number  of  them  did  not  know  how  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  least,  and  during  our  experience  of  the 
Working  Men's  Colleges,  amongst  other  things,  we  were  quite 
surprised  at  the  inability  of  many  of  the  genuine  working  men 
to  understand  fun — literary  fun — at  all.  If  something  very 
humorous  was  read  to  them  they  did  not  take  it  in  the  least, 
and  they  really  had  to  be  educated  into  the  sense  of  humour. 
That,  I  believe,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  very 
depressing  circumstances  under  which  they  had  been  brought 
up  from  childhood.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Do  you  say  they  had  less  humour  before 
Q.  1867.         the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  than  at  any 
other  time  ?    A.  I  should  think  so." 
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